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Delivered at the Installation of the Officers of Moun 
Zion Chapter, Stoughton, Mass. December, 1831 
by Aaron Prescorr. 


Ranvoupnu, 24th February, 1832. 

Sirz,—Having duly considered the request of Mount 
Zion Royat Arcu CHaprer, made at their last 
regular Communication, for a copy of my Address, de- 
livered before them at that time, for publication in the 
Mrrror—lI ‘herewith forward to you, asthe organ of 
that Chapter, (no other having been designated,) a 
copy for that purpose. Though unaccustomed to write 
for the press, or indeed for any purpose save my profes- 
sional, { hold myself ready to yield to the opinions of 
my friends, and Jay before the public such views as I 
entertain upon a topic which has engaged, for a con- 
siderable length of time, the attention of that public, 
for their consideration. Every one must be fully aware 
of the difficulty of producing any thing new upon a 
subject , upon which so much has been written and pub- 
lished. ‘This is a merit which { do not claim: nor can 
I, in truth, say that my Address is in any degree pos- 
sessed of the merits which my companions of the Chap- 
ter, have been pleased to ascribe to it. I, however, 
submit it to them for publication, in part or whole, as 
they, or the Editor of the Mirror, shall think proper. 

Iremain Respectfully, 
Your friend and Companion, 


AARON PRESCOTT. 
Comp. Lemvet Gay. 


ADDRESS. 


It has fallen to our lot to live in an age dis- 
tinguished by striking and peculiar character- 
istics. In one to which the history of man 
furnishes no parallel. The landmarks. that 
have hitherto served as guides to direct the ex- 
ertion of the rational powers of man in explo- 
ring the fields of knowledge, and for the de- 
velopment of his moral and social character, 
are no longer deemed adequate for the pur- 
poses they were intended to subserve. New 
methods to investigate his moral and social du- 
ties, and new criteria to test their truth and 
genuineness have, as many seem disposed to 
think, been discovered and established. Hence, 
to impugn long established principles and doc- 
trines, appears to be the order of the day.— 
No matter to what subject of human interest 


they may relate, if they are not susceptible of 


positive demonstration, they become, to many, 
alike the objects of scepticism and reprobation. 
Antiquity furnishes no protection to theories, 
neither in the sciences, either philosophical, 
political, moral, or religious, nor in the devel- 
opment and application of the arts to man’s 
use. Each individual seems disposed to as- 
sume the attribute of infallibility im his deci- 
sions upon all subjects and to claim an unquali- 
fied submission to his dogmas from all others. 
Be the subject what it may, each seems to fee] 


himself perfectly qualified to pronounce his| 


ble principles of truth. New interests, new 


judgment upon it with unerring certainty ; and| associations, new views, new pursuits, new 


when he has so done, whether upon a fair and 
candid investigation or not, demands of all, | 


modes of thought, and new habits, are con- 
stantly springing up to weaken and finally ef- 


_ their acquiescence to his decisions. The caus-| face the impression they might have made upon 


en, are, in my opinion, much more easily to be) 
discovered, than it is to account, upon ration-| 
al principles, for the peculiar trait of individu-. 
al and national character, produced by their, 
operation. Among these causes, the leading, 
one is the more general diffusion learning. it 
_is this which has given a new impetus to the 
| human mind, that is now displaying such an) 
astonishing energy in the development and 
| application of the principles of science, as well 
‘as in wielding the productive capacities of the, 
earth, to the general improvement, to the 
‘wants, conveniences, and even the luxuries of 
life. 
These rapid changes in the state of civil so- 
ciety, may justly fillthe minds of the ignorant 
jand timid with dread and apprehension, and, 
\\of the bigoted and exclusive, with alarm for the | 
‘safety of their favorite dogmas. These may 
seem, to the ambitious and designing, to pre- 
‘sent a favorable opportunity to accomplish 
their schemes of self-aggrandizement ; and to 
\the unprincipled demagogue and enthusiast, the 
vhope of gaining the ascendency, and of sub- 
jecting the workd to their control. But the 
|same causes, which have produced such a 
state of things, will in the end inevitably dis- 
pel the fears of the ignorant and the timid, re- 
fute the dogmas of the bigot and the exclusive, 
defeat the schemes of the ambitious and the; 
designing ; and disappoint the hopes of the dema- 
gogue and the enthusiast, unless their opera- 
jtion can be completely stopped. An event 
which can never be brought about while 
knowledge continues to be sought for and dif- 
fused ; commerce to be protected and encour- 
aged ; and the fine arts to be cultivated and 
cherished. dn these, all are too deeply inter- 
ested to relinquish them without a mortal strug- 
gle. They are too intimately interwoven with 
individual happiness, to be hastily abandoned. 
The love of truth is tog deeply imprinted in 
the human heart, and ‘sho active a principle 
of our nature to afford a reasonable presump- 
tion that men can long be held by the chains 
of a party or sect, which has not truth for its 
support. While men possess the means to as- 
certain what is and what is not true, enough 
will be found possessed of boldness to use 
them, and error and falsehood will be sure to 
be detected and exposed, 


Passion and prejudice, it is admitted, some- 
times operate strongly to retard the progress of 
investigation, and while they continue, prove 
strong barriers against the advancement of the 
cause of truth. But they are, from their na- 
ture, of limited duratton. Experience teaches 
that all the precautions, which one generation 
could take to perpetuate their peculir views 
and customs and transmit them to the next, 
have failed to accomplish the object, any fur- 


. 


ther than they were supported by the immuta- 


; €8, from which such a state of things has aris- the mind, and to divest them of that. interest 
| 


and importance which they were once deemed 
to possess. 

| The age in which we live presents to our 
view a struggle for superiority between li erty 
and subjection. The contest, as carried on, 
extends to both polititical and mental freedom. 
The struggle is severe and politically bloody, 
but in its nature it has a direct tendency to cor- 
rect the evils that now seem to flow from it.— 
‘The collision of mind with mind will elicit the 
truth and ascertain the nature and extent of in- 
dividual rights and duties. ‘Truth will prevail 
in the end over the passions and prejudices of 
‘men ; because every one’s real interest de- 
‘pends upon, and his affections claim it as their 
legitimate and proper object ot gratification.— 
‘Men will not, and do not, while their under- 
‘standings remain unperverted, wholly neglect 
the objects upon which their happiness depends, 
so far at least as relates to intention, whatever 
‘may be their mistakes in the application of 
means to obtain it. 

| As adisregard,or a misapplication, of the gen- 
eral principles of the physical sciences, is sure to 
produce disastrous results ; so a disregard or 
mistaken application of moral principles, is 
‘sure to result in the production of a bad moral 
‘character. The fruits of a good moral charac- 
ter, the consciousness of duty performed and 
‘the respect and love of others, are what all 
desire. I appeal to your good sense and can- 
dor for the truth of this assertion, that there is 
no one, however vicious and abandoned he may 
be, who would not, in his calm and deliberate 
moments, if wishing could make him so, choose 
the character of a virtuous man. Though 
this be true in theory, yet, shall we not be con- 
strained to say, that in practice men have made 
greater progress in the knowledge of every 
other subject to which their attention has been 
directed, or their interest concerned, in propor- 
tion to the real advantages they can derive 
from it, than, with the aid of the ight of both 
reason and revelation, they have made in the 
study and practice of virtue. A subject upon 
which their happiness in this, and, I will not 
say future life, but their happiness during the 
whole duration of their existence, be it longer | 
or shorter, here or hereafter, essentially de-, 
pends. Itis the disregard of this fact, that 
has filled the world with war and bloodshed 
strife and contention, bitterness -and reviling, 
fraud and deceit, falsehood and treachery to 
the great degradation, if not the prostratio), of | 
the dignity of human nature. And is n/t this 
the source whence has arisen the jealoysy and 
distrust, obloquy and persecution to wiich we, 
as members of the Masonic Institut#n, are at: 
this time subjected ? Has not thir been the 
cause of the violation of the cowtesies, kindg 
nesses, and charities of life ; yea, even of the 
charity, which is long suffering and is kind ; 


dts 
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envieth not, is. not vain, is not puffed up, doth 


not behave itself unbecomingly, seeketh not 
its own ; is not highly provoked, deviseth no 
evil, and rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in the 
truth? And need I say, a charity of vast, 
aye, of universal extent and application ! One 
which is, to all the concerns of man, what the 
atmosphere isto the earth. It surrounds and 
pervades them all. It is a virtue of which 
every one will readily acknowledge the excel- 
lence, while few, if any, fully comprehend the 
extent of the influence and effect that it ought 
to have upon the temper and feelings, the life 
and conduct of each. And is it not to the same 
source that we are to attribute the moral phe- 
nomenon, that men neglect to make themselves | 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the 
principles they profess; thereby exposing 
themselves to the adoption of erroneous one’s, 
as well as putting in practice such as they con- 
demn in their neighbors? To prove that the 
extent of the evils and injustice 


sonry ; together with the manner of adopting) 


and carrying into execution those arbitrary and 
persecuting measures for its extinction, pursued 


against Masons, who profess to be governed by | 


so salutary principles as universal charity and 
all the virtues, and who, it may be asserted with | 
truth, exhibit as clear evidence that they, in. 
practice, as strictly regard their professions as 
any other class of men in the community. It’ 
is no excuse for such flagrant dereliction from. 
truth and justice, for antimasons to allege that. 
they believe our political, moral, and reli-| 
gious institutions are in danger of being 
subverted by the influence of Masonry, and 
that, therefore, the necessity of the case jus-| 
tifies them in the course they have heretofore 
and now pursue ; because, so far as matter of 
principle, character, and evidence is concern- 


boast of the sufficiency of reason to guide men |'this is the answer; not by inflated eulogy, not 
through the devious paths of life, or even that ||by reviling its enemies, and not by any art or 
they live in an enlightened age. Suchsuppo-/||force ; but by honestly speaking the plain truth 
sitions might have passed for sound logic in the ||of its principles, character, and tendency ; and 
fifteenth century ; but ought not to be listened || by exhibiting its genuine influence upon your- 
to by any who make the least pretence to the||selves, and the worthy objects of its care. 
mental independence and freedom of the nine-||Cast not your pearls before the unworthy, but 
teenth. commit them to faithful men, who will show 
‘their worth to others, and all is well. Truth is 
always best defended by being understood. 


BE CONTINUED. | 


An Appnress, delivered before the Boston 
Encampment of Knights Templars, at the 
public installation of its officers, on the eve- 
ning of the 28th of Feb. A. D. 1832. By 
Pavut Dean.” 


TOURNA 


CALORIC. 


Catoric is the matter producing heat, not 
heat itself; thus, when we put the hand near 
This Address is now published and for sale|'any warm substance, we feel a particular sen- 


‘at the bookstores, and at this office. We have |Sation. That sensation is termed heat or warmth; 
room only for a single extract : i is supposed to be caused by calorie which 


arising | 
from this source, are great, we need on-| 
ly recur to the severe and often revolting) 
charges preferred by antimasons against Ma-| 


is thrown off, or passes from the warmer sub- 
These, brethren, are the leading duties of 


lutie stance, and entersthe hand; and by its action 
our profession astemplars ; and they will adorn 


ssi ‘upon it, produces this sensation. Cold is 
us 2s christians and members of society. Self- merely a negative quality, signifying only the 
defence is a law of nature, and the first right |! absence or diminution of caloric ; thus, when 


It results from the will of God, and we feel the sensation of coldness, caloric pas- 
our capacity to be useful to others. It is equal-!'ses from us _ into surrounding substances, and 
ly a right and a duty to defend our persons from} the more rapidly it passes, the more exquisite 
violence, and our reputations from the poison-| the sensation. 

ous breath of calumny. Do you ask how this; Though caloric is the matter producing heat, 
may be effectually done ? This is the answer, |! yet it can exist under certain circumstances, in 
strengthen and adorn the mind with wisdom and || such a state as to lose this property ; it is then 
useful knowledge, and put onthe whole armour ‘called combined caloric, sometimes latent heat. 
of light and virtue ; and the shafts of detrac-| These terms both mean the same thing ; i. e. 
tion will fall harmless upon our shield. Pur- ‘that state of that principle which under ordina- 
sue your even way, let your light shine before ‘ry circumstances, will affect the thermometer— 
men, practice the noble virtues of your order ;/ will produce the sension of heat—will burn— 
to your friends be faithful, to each other be) js fire. They mean that state of this principle 
courteous, to the world be just, and to your en-|' when it has lost this property. Combined cal- 
emies forbearing ; and you will soon stop, and /oric, therefore, may be said to be that state of 
effectually stop, the mouths of gainsayers—yes,! caloric when it will not excite the sensation of 
put onthe sword ofthe spirit, and you will heat, or affect the thermometer. Free caloric, 
speedily be more than conquerors over all the that state of the same, when it will excite the 


of man. 


| enemies that have taken the field against you. | sensation of heat and affect the thermometer. 


ed, (and this is all that belongs to the case) the) The defence of divine truth is a sacred duty ; | Caloric is supposed to exist in this state of 
weight of proof directly contradicts their con-| the performance of which has immortalized the | 


combination, in union with all material substan- 
clusions. So well aware of this fact were the! names of the holy prophets, apostles and mar- 


ces; in the largest quantities, in wriform bod- 
leading autimasons, that they were driven to 

_the.last and pitiful subterfuge, to rest their hope 
of success upon, of relying upon the suscep- 
tibility of the mass of our fellow-citizens to be 
misled by their passions and credulity. 


their ranks by rousing their fellow-citizens, | 
known to be ever jealous of their personal and) 


political rigats, they sounded the alarm that 
the fraternity had conspired to wrest from the 
American people and the world, their liberties, 
and to extirpate the christian religion! They 
boldly asserted that the Masonic ceremonies of 
initiation, coupled with the sanction of a_blas- 
phemous oath, completely fascinated all who 
passed through them, and divested them of all 
the mora! sensibility of our nature; that hence- 
forth nothing but an obstinate and reckless pur- 
guit of the aggrandisement of their Institution 
was to be expected from Masons. These char- 
ges, with a host of a like base and criminal na- 


‘ture, which I shall not now stop to mention, |/not discard it as vile and wicked ; Knowing as |to that state in which it will do both, may be 
are founded upon principles that are cither): | 


false or perverted intheir application. Some 
‘f these may be worthy of attention, as they 
hve a hearing upon other concerns than our 
Misonic relations and duties. In their nature 
thes: charges involve a belief by those who 
makethea, in the once prevalent, but now cx- 
plodeddoctrine of the dark ages, that man 
could atd. often did exert a supernatural power 
over othes, by the use of certain forms and 
ceremonies, whose efforts were designated by 
the terms fas;ination, enchantment, witchcraft, 
and sorcery. While our enemies use such 


To fill| 


| tyrs of our Lord. It has engaged the best ef-. 
| forts of the best men in all ages ; and tendsto. 
advance and secure the best interest of human 
society. Truth, whether revealed, philosophi-' 


ies—substances in mechanical preperties like 
the common air, next to these in liquids, and 
least in solids. ‘This being the case we should 
of course infer that if we took any substance 
in an aeriform state, and charged it from that 
state to that of a /tquid, or a liquid into that of 
a solid, that a portion of this caloric would be 


cal or historical, is ever associated with good- 
ness atid happiness ; hence religion, govern- 
ment, social order,and every institution founded 


‘on good principles, and productive of individu-' given out and become free, or that there woald 
al and public safety and happiness, require our be an increase of temperature. Or if we took 
countenance and support. Christians have felt a solid substance, and changed it into a liquid, 
it to be their duty to gird on the sWord and re-) or a liquid into an aeriform hedy ; that a por- 
sist unto blood, striving agaiffst sin; patriots, tion of it would be absorbed, and that (other 
‘have been compelled to pour out the crimson) circumstances beirg equal) there would bea 
'tide like water, in the defence of liberty ; yet ‘decrease of temperature ; which is the case as 
iwe hope those days are past never to return we shall see by reference to experiments here- 
‘again. ‘Think it not strange, therefore, breth- after. 

‘ren, if your excellent institution be assailed, | | ‘That it does exist in this state, and that it 
‘and ‘* your good be evil spoken of ;”’ but be! can be brought from this to that of free caloric 
‘ready for its defence. What though your op-'!|—from that state in which it will nct excite the 


posers may threaten you with infamy, if youdo! sensatien of heat, nor affect the thermometer 


you do its character, can you do so ? No, as)/seen by reference to some experi ents. 

good men, as honest men, you cannot. What!! If what has been said is correct, it of course 
though your timid friends, without, invite and exists in this state in common air ; and that it 
entreat you to give it up, to sacrifice it upon||/does exist in this state, and that it can be 
the altar of peace ; as true men and faithful, | brought from this to a free state, simply by com- 
can you abandon its support ? Certainly not.) pression, may be seen by means of what is 
Our institution interferes with the politics of no! called a fire syringe. <A metalic tube, made 
party ; the religion of no people ; and the in-) tight at one end, the other end left open ; into 
terest of no person, and ‘we can never give it} this is inserted a piston, which plays perfectly 
up ; however much and sincerely we may wish air tight ; upon the end of this piston is a smal: 
to accommodate the desire of friends or to pa-| quantity of tinder; which may be prepared by 
cify the enmity of opposers. Do you ask how jweetanes cotton wool in a strong solution of ni- 


weapons againsius, itis in vain for them to 


we are to defend. it against the torrent of abuse|'trate of potash (common salt petre) and after- 
and misrepresentation poured out against it ? | wards thoroughly drying it, or what answers 


| | 

|| 
{ 
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equally well, a small piece of phosphorous | 


wrapped in cotton wool. By forcibly pressing 
this piston down, the tinder will be inflamed.— 
The reason is this ; here the air is very much 
compressed ; the air which filled the whole of 
the tube being compressed into a very small 
space at the bottom, it is of course rendered 
more dense ; more nearly resembles a sol- 
id, than it did before being compressed ; in 
consequence of this, less caloric is needed in 
this state of combination; a part of it is presssed 
out and becomes free, and when free, it pro- 


duces the same effect as caloric radiated from); 


combustion ; i. e. it inflames the tinder. 
5. That it exists in this state, and that it can 
be brought to a free state upon the same princi- 
le, may be shown by mixing liquids which 
ave a strong attraction for each other. 
IntustraTion. ‘Take two wine glasses, one 
half filled with water, the other with oil of vit- 
riol, both cold; mix the liquids, and the tem- 
perature will immediately rise to nearly or quite 
the boiling point. All the caloric,however,which 
thus raises the temperature, existed in the li- 
quids before they were mixed in a state of com- 
bination ; but when mixed, in consequence of 
their great attraction for each other, they be- 
- come more dense, and a portion is pressed out 
and becomes free. 
That they do become more dense, may be 
known by the fact that they occupy a less space 
after being mixed than before : i. e. take an 


er water, say a glass of each, mix them and 
they will not make fwice as much ; i. e. a gill. 

6. The same principle holds good when 
liquids are changed into solids, and rice versa. 

Itiusrration. Put water on unslacked lime, 
and much heat will be given out, as the lime 
undergoes the process of slaking. 

Here, a portion of the water becomes solid, 
and gives out its combined caloric. 

That the water does become solid, may be as- 
certained by weighing the lime, before and after 
slaking, not allowing any thing to come in 
contact with it, but the water, and yet it will be 
found to increase in weight during the process; 
as all we have after it is slaked, is perfectly 


dry and solid ; and as it weighs more than be- 
fore, it of course shows that a portion of the wa- 
ter must have become solid. : 

7. When solids become liquids, and when 
liquids become aeriform bodies, there is (owing 
to the same principle) a decrease of tempera- 
ture. For, as it requires 1 larger quantity of 
caloric, in this state of combination, to keep 
any substance in a liquid state than it docs to 
allow it to exist in a solid state ; and also to 
keep any substance in a gaseous or aeriform 
state than in that of liquid, whenever these 
changes take place, caloric is taken from sur- 
rounding bodies unites with them, | and loses 
the property of exciting the sensation of heat, 
and of course in the vicinity the temperature is 
lowered. 

Intustration. Mix snow and salt in a small 
vessel, and stir the mixture with a thin, small 
vial, having in ita small quantity of water; while 
the solid snow and salt are melting the water in 
the vial will freeze; illustrating the fact, that 
when solids become liquids, there is a decrease 
of temperature. 


I:tustration uu. Put on the bulb of a large 
air thermometer, a small quantity of sulphuric 
ether, boiling hot. (The ether may be heated 
by warming a wine glass and turning the ether 
into it.) Although the ether is thus hot, it will 
produce the same effect on the thermometer 
as ice ; for in consequence of the rapid eva- 
poration, i. e. the change from the liquid to the 


| 


it, and lose the property of exciting the sensa- 
tion of heat. 


_ The air thermometer may be made by taking 


link than a common logging chain. This 
plan is also to be applied to carry logs over a 
‘dam and boards, &c. down. Between the a- 


a bolthead, having a long, slim neck ; warm it bove named saw mill, and the depot of logs 


y |\over a spirit lamp and allow it to boil. 
two measures, one of oil of vitriol and the oth-|| 


partly filled with any colored liquid ; as it cools 
the liquid will rise in the neck. It is on this 
principle, that sprinkling the floor of a room in 
hot weather, or wrapping bottles of wine or 
cider with a wet cloth, will tend to decrease the 
temperature. Also the paradoxical experi- 
ments of freezing persons, by turning boiling 


hot ether upon them, keeping them in a hot} 


place. 


As has already been stated, we must exam- 
ine the substances in this class, by noticing 
the effect which they produce upon other sub- 
stances, as they cannot be confined and sub- 
mitted to the usual method of examination. We 


may, therefore, in the next place, refer to some || 


of the effects which caloric produces upon oth- 


er substances ; and first may be illustrated this! 


fact. 


8. More caloric is required to cause any 
liquid to boil, when the surface of such liquid 


is exposed to the pressure of the air, than if 
this pressure, or 


any part of it, is removed. 
ILLUSTRATION. F ill a Florence flask one 
third full of water. Fit a sound cork to the 
mouth of it, so that it will make it perfectly 
tight, leaving the stopper out, place the flask 
Then 
remove the heat and immediately make the 
mouth of it tight. Then by turning cold wa- 
ter, or putting ice upon the outside, it will 
cause the liquid in the vessel to boil rapidly. 
The reason is this, when the water boiled in 
the first place, a part of it was converted into 
vapor, its volume being increased, it drove out 


the atmospheric air which filled the upper part of 
the vessel, so that when the cork was inserted, |!. 


the upper part of the vessel was filled with the 
vapor of water. Cooling this condenses it, 
brings it back to the state of water again, and 
causes it to occupy a less space ; but as the 
mouth of the flask is tight, air cannot come in 
to press upon the surface of the water, and 


this is the reason why the water boils at so low 
a temperature, 


From the (Gardiner) American Standard. 


Among the many labor saving projects which 
have been adopted in our village, none have 
pleased us more, than the application of the 


was first adopted by R. H. Gardiner Esq. at 
his new Sawmill, lately erected above the fac- 
tory. The slip or inclined plane, is first laid 
down as in the common way, on this is fasten- 
ed a railway, consisting of iron bars trunnelled 
to pieces of timber. A small car or waggon, 
with four cast iron wheels is fitted to these, in 
such a manner, that it will run up and down 
without shipping off. The chain is attached to 
this car, When you wish to draw a log into 
the mill, you hoist the gate and start the car 
down the plane ; its own weight carries it down 
as fast as the uncoiling of the chain will fur- 
nish ; it sinks under the water, and you then 
float the logs over it and chain them om, when 
the wheel is. made to draw them up. No fur- 
ther trouble is necessary to the mill man than 


sriform state ; much caloric must unite with 


to float the logs along and chain or fasten them 
to the carriage. . When in the mill and lying on 
the carriage they can be easily started back 
or forwards with one hand, however large or 
heavy. Thisis a great saving of time and 
strength. The chain used for this purpose, in- 
stead of being so immensely large and heavy 


as in the old plan, need not be larger in the 


Inclined Plane and Railway in Sawmills.— 


inclined plane and railway to Sawmills. This plan! 


a little, and place the end of it ina decanter, from the Kennebec, are two high dams. Two 


inclined planes with Railways are made at each 
dam, one sliding from the dam into the stream 
below, the other into the pond above. ) 

A house is built on the top of the dam en- 
closing a water wheel together with a wheel 
and axis as in saw-mills and the rail road, as it 
passes through this house, is placed horizontal- 
ly. The car is loaded with logs below the dam. 
These are drawn up by the wheel,—pass thro’ 
the house and plunge down the inclined plane 
into the pond. While moving through the 
house, they may be unfastened, and when they 
descend to where water is deep enough for them 
‘to float, they are lifted by it, off the carriage, 
which is drawn back, and run below the dam 
again for another load. The saving both in 
labor, time and expense by this mode will be 
immense, Formerly it was necessary to cart 
the logs up to the mill and the boards, &c. back. 
It is indeed a novel sight to see this low car 
loaded with three or four large logs, creeping 
up, like a huge tortois, apparently led by a 
string ,—discharging its burden into the pond 
above, and again returning for another and 
another supply, while the real moving power 
lies concealed below. It puts us in mind of 
the remarks of anastonished Paddy. A real 
green one from the bogs of the emerald Isle, 
stepped into one of the sawmills on the Kenne- 
bec where, for the first time, he beheld the op- 
eration of cutting a huge pine into boards. Af- 
ter gazing in most profound amazement for 
half an hour, Arrah—exclaimed he—and its 
‘curious observe*the arls of man—what a slave 
he makes of the water. 


Tue Ancient Greex Lanevace.—A writer 
ina Philadelphia paper who states that he has 
passed six months of the present year in Greece 
says— 

‘The ancient Greek is not a dead language, 
for the words of Homer, of Sophocles, and of 
Plato, still live in the dialect of the refined and 
cultivated, andthe shepherds of Greece use 
‘many a word that unlocks a dark passage in 
Christophanes, retain many customs which il- 
lustrate the Idyls of Theocritus. A careful 
study of the language, manners and customs 
of modern Greece, would furnish the richest 
fund for the illustration of that simple and man- 
ly eloquence, that sublime, bold and native 
poesy, that philosophy which rose in Athens.” 


Tue Stave Trave.—Horrip Barsarity.— 
The Fair Rosamond and the Black Joke, ten- 
ders to the Dryad frigate, have captured three 
slave vessels which had originally 1100-slaves 
‘on board, but of which they succeeded in ta- 
king only 306 to Sierra Leone. It appears the 
Fair Rosamond had captured a lugger, with 
106 Africans, and shortly afterwards saw the 
black Joke in chase of two other luggers; she 
joined in the pursuit, but the vessels succeed- 
in getting into the Bonny River, and landed 
600 slaves before the tenders could take pos- 
session of them. They found on board only 
200,but ascertained that the rascals in com- 
mand of the slaves had thrown overboard 180 
‘slaves, manacled together, four of whom only 
were picked up. Such scoundrels ag these | 
should be tried for piracy — Hamp. Telegraph. 
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Napoxeon’s Amovurs.—‘‘ Ore day,after dinner 
at St. Helena,” says Count Las Cases, in his 
interesting journal, ‘‘ the conversation turned up- 
onloye. Imust have made some very fine and 
sentimental remarks on this important subject;— 
forthe emperor laughed at what he styled my 
prattle, and said that he understood none of my 


romantic verbiage. Then speaking with an air of | 


levity, he wished to make me believe that he was 


better acquainted with sensations than sentiments, | 


{ made free to remark, that he was trying to be 
thought worse than he was described to be in the 
authentic but very secret accounts that were circu- 
lated about the palace. 
me?’ resumed he with an air of gaiety.--‘Sire,’ | 
replied, it is understood, that when at the summit 
of your power you sufiered yourself to be fettered 


by the chains of love: that you became a hero of | 
romance. In short, that you conceived an attach- 


ment for a lady in bumble -circumstances; that 
you wrote to her above a dozen love letters; and 


that her power Over you prevailed so far as to | 
_ compel you to disguise yourself, and to visit her. 


secretly and alone, at her uwn residence in the 
heart of Paris. ‘And how came this to be 


-known ?? said he, emiling; which of course a- 
mounted to an admission of the fact. ‘And it was 
doubtiess added,’ continued he, ‘that that was 
the most imprudent-act of my whole life; “for bad 


nry mistress proved treacherous, what might not 
have been my fate! alone and disguised, it the 
circumstances in which [was placed, amicst the 
snares with which I was surrounded? But what 
mofe is said of me!’ ‘ Sire, it is affimed thai your 


majesly’s posterity is not confined io the King of. 


‘And what was said of! 


seul moment de bonheur apres le divorce avec 
Josephine Ah! sir, the empesor had not enjoy- 
ed one moment of happiness since his divorce 
from Josephine.’ 


Naporeon’s Wuote History suMMED UP BY 
Himserr ix a Few Worops.--‘I closed the gulf 
} of anarchy and cleared the chaos. I purified the 
revolution, dignified nations, and established 
kings. I excited every kind of emulation, re- 
'warded every kind of merit and extended the 
limits of glory! This is at least something! And 
on what point can | be assailed on which an bisto- 
“rian could not defend me? Can it be for my in- 
‘‘tentions? But even here I can find absolution.— 


\ 
' 


| which relieve the in 


egree in the almost 
perpendicular ascent. On my way I passed by the 
country house, called ‘‘The Briars,’? which was the 
first habitation of Napoleon, on bis arrival in the island. 
‘Tt is a very sweet Spot, when contrasted with the sur- 
rounding horrors of the place, and owes much of its 
attraction to a water-fall, which invites to musing and 
meditation. But the haunts of the living were not the 
objects of my expedition. I at length gained the tomb-. 
‘He who looks for the lofty or the sublime in this man. 


sion of the dead, will be wholly disappointed. Not a 
trophy—not a wreath—-no broken trumpet, nor fallen 
spear —no glave or lielmet. A plain slab, formed of the 
Portland slab-stones, taken for the purpose from the 
‘Emperor’s kitchen, is the only covering on his grave r 


| Can it be for my despotism? It may be demon- 
\ strated that the dictatorship was absolutely neces- 


‘| sary. 


It can be proved that licentiousness, anarchy, 
and the greatest irregularities still haunted the 
threshold of freedom. Shall I be accused of having 
been too fond ef war! it can be shown that | al- 


| 


i 


Will it be said that | restrained liberty?) 


On this, not a line, either descriptive or commemora- 
tive, is written. No name, no date—as if he had 
_gone— 
‘*And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Left not a wreck behind. 

Around the secluded spot,the romantic and the pictur- 
esque prevail in a high degree. It is situated in a green. 
valley, well planted with umbrageous trees and beau- 


ways received the first attack. Will it be said that 


‘tiful shrubs. Five willows droop over the blank tabl e 


| aimed at universal monarchy ? 
that this was merely the result of fortuitous circum- 


‘stances, and that our enemies themselves led me 


i step by step to this determination. Lastly, shall I 
| be blamed for my ambition? ‘This passion | must 
| 

1 in no small degree; but, at the same time, my am- 
bition was ofthe highest and noblest kind that 


| 


‘ 


i man faculties! And here the historian will proba- 
‘| bly feel compelled to regret that such ambition 
‘| should not have been fulfilled and gratified; then, 
after a few moments of silent reflection, ‘this,’ 


It can be proved | 


‘time, in a sort of mournful cadence. 


Rome. The secret chronicle states that he has, 
two elder brothers: one, the offspring of a fair: 


said the emperor, ‘ is my whole history in a few 


and, waiving in the breeze, throw alternate light and 
shade on the untitled monument—rustling at the same 
i On the left side 
of the grave are peach trees,which bear fruit, anda 
spring, as bright as crystal, glides on the outside of the 


| railing, which surrounds the tomb—itself encompassed 
| doubtless be allowed to have possessed, and that|| by a hedge of geraniums. 


A sergeant and a private 
are placed here on guard, and have orders to prevent 


‘people from gatheriug leaves, and eutting pieces from 


ever perhaps existed! That of establishing and| the willow trees. I had intended to write a line, by 
|| consecrating the empire of reason, and the fall), way of epitaph, with my pencil, on a stone ; but the 
|| emeictee and-complete enjoyment of all the hu-| thing was impossible. My attempt was resisted, and I 


ihad some difficulty to obtain a small piece of one of the 
trees—but was freely allowed to gather some of the 
peaches and the geranioms, the hue of which would 
‘remind one of the ribbon of the legion of Honor, found- 
ed by the deceased, and elevated by the blood of se 


foreigner, whom you loved ina distant country words! 
_ the other, the fruit of a connexion nearer at hand” 

in the bosom of your own capital. It was assert-| 
e@; that both had been conveyed to Malmaison. 
before our departure; the one brought by bis 
mother, and the other introduced by his tutor;—!| 
and they were described to be the living portraits 
of their father.’ Theemperor laughed much at 
the extent of my information, as he termed it;—| 
and being now ina merry vain, he began to take 
a frank retrospect of his early years,relating many. 
of the love affairs and humorous adventures in 


Mapame PauLowsk1.—In his youth, Napoleon 
had entertained a passion fer Madame de Paul 
owski, a Polish lady. She is one of the two 
women, who, after an intimate connexion with 
him, still retained his esteem and friendship; and 
he often received from her the most touching 
proofs of affection. On his abdication, she repair- 
ed to Fontainbleau to bid him farewell: and when 
she learned that Maria Louisa had not followed 
him to the island of E.lba,she repaired thither with 


‘many @ battle-field. Inow prepared to depart, but an 
yncident of some interest arrested my steps for a while. 
A oung and extremely pretty French lady approached 
‘and leaned in a pensive attitude, over the railing al- 
ready described, with her eyes in tears, bent on the 
grave which it encircled. She was one of a party of 
natives of France, who had landed from a ship in the 
bay, to visit the memorable sepulchre. Her compan- 
ions speedily arrived, and, after a look or too, per- 
'suaded her to.quit the spot, to which she seemed to be 
‘immoveably attached. The only male in the party 
| evinced a trivial disregard, which it was painful to con- 


which he had been engaged. 


‘ {tis said, that a codicil in the emperor’s will, 
which, however, must remain secret, completely 
confirms the above conjectures.’ 


a son she had by him, and determined to reside on 
the insland merely asa friend,whose society might 
be agreeable tohim. But to this Napoleon did 
not consent. He could not think of giving the 
|| empress the mortification cf learning, that a wo- 

from Paris, on the road to St. Germains. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its beautiful gardens, en- dl 
riched with an extensive collection of the rarest a’ 
shrubs and plants. it was the residence of the 
ex-empress Josephine,who died here on the 29th of 
May, 1814, respected by every body for her amia- 
ble and benevolent mind. The major part of her 
fortune was devoted to charitable purposes. Such 
was the estimation in which she was held that the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia paid 
ber a visit a few days before her death. {[t was 
currently reported that she died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by the great and sudden change 
in the fortune of the emperor, to whom she was 
greatly attached. ‘4h! mosicur,’ said a female 


| 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
BONAPARTE’S GRAVE. 


JouRNAL or A Person LATELY 
Our touching at St. Heiena would have been an inci- 
dent devoid of interest to me, had it not been for 
the opportunity of viewing the temb of him, whose 
arms spread terror over Europe. St. Helena appeared 
to me to be, in itseif, a frightful, iselated} spot of deso- 
lation—an emblem of the seat of exile, or, more prop- 
erly, for a prison—a place of all others, the most ft to 
break the heart of a banished man, It cest mea world 
of trouble and fatigue (which, but for the object in 
view, would have been ill repaid,) to mount up the 


‘template. He shrugged up his shoulders, and, as they 
‘fell again, uttered something illustrative of the shoit- 
inees of human glory. ‘Then (speaking of the island) 
he said, ‘*.Ma joi cest wn endroit execrable.’? The 
young lady remained silent all the time— 

With a tear in her eye, 

Which beamed like a star in a deep azure sky ; 

By Pity distilled, it humected the spot, 

Where the bones of Napoleon can never rot. 

I now regained the ship, and though many a scene 
has since come before me, still, the barren rock, the 
lone grave, and the weeping girl, have ever been in my 
thoughts. 


Feepine Carrie.—Regularity of feeding cat- 
tle is of prime importance. ‘Three times a day, 
at a certain hour, cattle, according to Mr. Law- 
rence, should be furnished with their food. Mr. 
Dean observed, that cattle and horses should not 
have so much laid before them at once as will 
quite serve to fill them. The Lay they have 
breathed on much, they will not eat up clean, 
unless they are very hungry. It is best, therefore, 
to.fodder them.twice at night, and twice in the 


the neighborhood, *L? Empereur ma pas.su un 


morning. Let neat cattle as well as horses have 


steep serpentine windings, (twistings, and ‘turnings, both light.andfresh.air. let in.opon their fodder.. 
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From the Irish Shie!d, 


ing and Sculpture. 


A descriptive sketch of the manner, in which 
the ancient painters and sculptors represented the 
nine fabled daughters of Jupiter Mnemosyne, 
may entertain some of our readers, Apelles painted 
the muse of history, Calliope, for the cabinet of 
Alexander the Great. He represented her as a 
modest female with a solemn, yet a pleasing coun- 
teance, expressive of much intellect and thought. 
in one hand she held tablets, and with the other 
she noted down a record of events, and a rela- 
tion of the deeds of eminent men. Ovid styles), 


Calliope the princess of the muses, because she | 
|| viz. Clio, Euterpe, and ‘Thalia. 


was equally skilful in history, poetry, and music. 
Horace, in his lyrical compositions,aiway: invoked |, 
her. Annibale Caracci embellished the famous || 
gallery of the Cardinal Farese, with full length: 
pictures of the nine muses, from models furnished | 
by the sculptures in the capitoline gallery at 
Rome. These paintings, which possess all the: 
boldness of drawing. mellowness of colouring, | 
and beauty of composition, that characterize the || 
style of Annible Caracci, are still the admiration 
and wonder of the lovers of the fine arts. 

The first of the group is Clio—her figure is 
elegant, and her face delicately beautiful ; she) 
holds a roll of vellum in one hand, anda musical 
fife in the other. Round her waist she wears a} 
a girdle of olive leaves, and in her hair wreaths of 
roses. 

Thalias’ stature is rather corpulent ; 


| 


her face 


dimpled with smiles, and her eyes beam with the ! 


expression of gladness and joy.--In one hand 
she bears a comic mask, in the other a pastoral 
crook. 

Terpischore, the muse of dancing, is slender 
and graceful in form and beautiful in countenance. | 
She possesses as her attributes, a crown of laurel 
on her head, and a lyre in her right hand. | 

Euterpe, the muse of music, is represented as 
a youthful and handsome female, crowned with a 
chaplet of flowers, and playing on a lute. 

Erato, the muse of amatory poetry, from whom 
Ovid always invoked inspiration,when composing | 
love epistles, appears asa voluptuous beauty with 
a countenance, in whose expression rgtender pen- | 
siveneas, and amorous passion are blended. Her 
head is encircled with a chaplet of roses and myr- 
tle. The Roman ladies, consecrated the first of 
Apri! to her worship, when they sacrificed flowers 
on her altars. 

Polyhymnia, presided over signing and rheto-| 
tic ; her figure is robust, and her face flushed. -- | 
She is almost concealed by a white veil ; her right 
band is stretched out in the attitude of harrangu- 
ing and in her left she holds a sceptre, indicative 
of the power which harmony and eloquence wield 
over the affections. 

Urania, the muse of astronomy, is exhibited as a 
graceful and pretty female, enthroned on a globe, 
crowned with a diadem of stars, and holding a 
aceptre in her hand, which is surmounted by a 
Fadius. 

_ Melpomene, who the poets have honored as the 
muse of tragedy, and the patroness of every spe- 
cies of pathetic poetry, is_painted by Caracci* in | 
@ brilliant style, and her picture is the most in- 


* Annibale Caracci was born in Bologna, A. D. 1560. 


} 
| 


| ness and sweet pathos, throw a beautiful shade of 
The Personification of the nine Muses, in Paint- | expression over the blandness of her countenance. 


;On her head is a mask, which conceals only the 


of laure] and palm trees, broken by sunny vales, 


|.carry their design into effect. 
‘sculpture should possess all the beauty, grace, and | 
dignity, which poetry attributed to the three mu- 


teresting and i impressive of the ‘celestial nine.’— 
Her form is graceful; dignity, sensibility, serious- 


arches of her eye brows. In one hand she holds 
a dagger, in the othera sceptre, surmounted bv a 
crown. Her costume, consisting of a loose flow-| 


and classical. The back ground presents groves 


ing mantle, and richly jeweled buskins, is elegant | 


Sir Rosert Warrore—Sir Robert Walpole, 
it is well known was ofa convivial turn, and a 
great admirer of wit andhumour. An inkeeper, 
in the neighborhood of Houghton-hall, who was 
distinguished for his readiness at rapartee, was 
patronized by Sir Robert, who frequently ordered 
a dinner for himself and friends, at the inn,and al- 
ways invited the landlord to join the company after 
dinner. On one occasion an old Norfolk baronet, 
dull and ignorant, jealous of the favour which the 
landlord received, remonstrated with Sir Robert 


embossing the fountains of Pindus, Helicon, and. 
Parnassus. 


Before we finish the essay, we may as well give || 
a historical sketch of the origin of the nine muses. 
These female deities, as originally personified by | 
the Grecian poets, were only three in number, 
The citizens of | 
Athens, desirous of presenting the temple of Apol-/ 
lo, at Delphos, with statues of these poetic divini-| 


|ties, employed the thrree contemporary, famous 


‘sculptors, Agelades, Pythagoras, and Phidias, to || 
In order that the) 


ses, each artist wasto finish three statues, from) 
|| which the most elegant and perfect specimen of 
| his execution was to be selected. The rival artists 
lon a stated day, produced thair exqusite statues, 
before the judges, who were to select those which 
had reached the highest perfection of the art.— 
| But no sooner had the judges examined these mas- 
ter-pieces, than they found that each possessed so 
much symmetry of form, grace of attitude, and 
loveliness of face, as rendered it utterly impossi- 
ble for them to decide on superiority of execution 


in any particular statue. 
To extricate themselves, however. out of this 


| dilemma, and to prevent any invidious distinction 
or dividing jealousy between the sculptors, they 


resolved to place the nine statues in the temple, 
and to call them the nine muses. 
The facts of the preceding anecdote of the mu- 


| 


fourth century. Such have been the grounds on 


the nine muses. 


** Pleasure is a shadow : wealth is vanity, and 
power a pageant: but knowledge is extatic in en- 
joyment— perennial in fame ; unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. In the per- 
formance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger— 
spares ho expense—omits no exertion. It scales 
the mountain--looks into the voleano--dives into 
the ocean--perforates the earth—wings its flight 
in the skies—encirclesthe globe---explores sea and 
land— contemplates the distant--examines the min- 
ute--comprehends the great ; ascends to the sub- 
lime ;—No place too remote for its grasp; no 
heavens too exalted for its reach.--Dewiit Clin- 
ton. 


ci. In spirit of drawing, glow of expression and beau- 
ty of execution, he surpassed his preceptor.—His _pic- 
tures, in the Farnesian gallery at Rome, are master-pie- 
ces of genius, that must ever hallow his name in the 
shrine of immortality. He and his cousin, Ludovico, 
were the founders of the academy, which still bears 
this name. Of this celebrated schoo!, Guido, Domeniciico, 
Albano, Lanfrance, Guercino and many other eminent 
artists, were pupils. Some of the landscapes of Anni- 
bale are distinguished for their grandeur and. beauty.— 


ses can be found in Hutchinson’s translations of 
) Ausonius, the Roman poet, who flourished in the 


which mythology built the fabulous structure of 


| for admitting such a companion. Sir Robert 
‘excused himself on account of the good charactez 
of the man, and on his mind, so superior to his 
‘situation; and the landlord modestly observed, 
that if Sir Robert kindly tolerates his presence, 
he thought the baronet had no reason to object.-— 
All the answer of the baronet was ‘ Poh! your 
father was a butcher.’ * Well,’ rejoined the land- 
lord ‘ there is no great difference between your 
father and mine; for if my father killed calves, 
yours brought them up. ‘This sally highly gratifi- 
ed the company; but the dull old baronet, inseni 
sensibly exclaimed, ‘ What! do you mean to 
make my father a grazier?’ 


Mr. Robert Gibbes and family were driven 
from their house by the enemy, during the revolu- 
‘tionary war. [t was about midnight when they 
‘were compelled to quit it. ‘The shot flew thick 
around, and some had pierced the house. They 
‘all set out on foot fora neighboring plantation, 
jand. when they had passed out of the reach of the 
shot, paused and made inquiry forjthe safety of 
the children. It was found that in the hurry and 
terror of the moment, a boy yet in infancy was 
left behind. ‘The servants were intreated to re- 
‘turn for him, but refused, and he must have been 
leftto his fate but for the heroism of Miss Mary 
Ann Gibbes, but then thirteen years old. The 
night was dark and she returned alone. Aftera 
refusal, she by tears and entreaties obtained ad- 
mission from the sentinel, ascended to the third 
story in the dark, found the boy, and brought him 
off in safety, though frequently on their way 
‘covered by the dirt thrown up by the shot. The 
gallant Lieut. Col. Fenwick, so distinguished dur- 
ing the late war, was the person saved by the 
chivalrous heroism of this young lady. 


Use or tHe Tevescore.--On our arrival at 
Muscat. we were visited by men of all na- 
tions and colors. A good telescope happened to 
be placed so as to give a view of one of the farthest 
fortifications, I called an Arab to look through it, 
and he did so for about a minute, then gazed with 
the most eager attention at me, and, without say- 
‘ing a word dashed away over the ship’s side.— 
When the boat he was in got a little distance, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘you are magicians, and I now see how 
you take towns, that thing, (be they ever so far 
off,) brings them as near as you like.”” We were 
much amused with his simplicity, but no argnu- 
ments could prevail on him to return and receive | 
such a lesson on optics as might dispel his delu- 
sion. 


If we judge from history, of what is the book of | 
glory composed ? Are not its leaves dead men’s 
skins--its letters stamped in human blood—its— 


This great painter died in. 1609, in the 49th year of his 


Ue studied under his. couisin. german, Ludovico. Carrac- 


golden clasp the pillage of nations? It is illu. 
minated with tears and broken hearts.. 
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** SECRECY: a Poem, pronounced at “the Installation of 
the Officers of the Boston Encampment of Knights 
Templars, Feb. 28, 1832. By Thomas Power.”* 
pp. 24. 

We are the more gratified in being able to 

announce to our readers the publication of this 

|| Poem, from the conviction that the high opin- 
ion formed of its merits, by those who heard it 
pronounced, will be found to be fully sustained 
and confirmed, by its perusal. Ifregarded sim- 
ply asa literary producution, we believe it will 

'|be admitted to possess equal merit with any 

occasional poem that has recently been pre-. 

sented to the public. But when taken in con- 
nection with its subject, and the time and occa- 
sion that called it forth, it possesses, in the es- 

‘timation of Masons at least, an interest not 

|| found in any similar production that has lately 

issued from the press. The author has taken 

a high and dignified stand; and if he be found 

|to indulge occasionally in severity of remark, 

even his enemies will admit, while writhing 


‘made a howling wilderness. As to the memo- 
nal, Georgia would treat it as it deserved— 
‘With sovereign contempt.” 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 24, 1832. 


|i | But why should Georgia be held responsible 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, re- for the splenetic ebullitions of one of her rep- 
versing the judgment of the Court of Geor- | Tesentatives—over whose passions she cannot | 
gia, and declaring AMO TERRE | be supposed to have any influence? It seems |. 
tional, has given rise to an unusual degree of) | to us that it is no more than just that we should’ 
excitement throughout the country. Politicians our had an op-| 
are calculating on the probable result of a re- || por a to be heard throug er ‘proper — 
fusal on the part of Georgia, to submit to the It be time! 
decision; the timorous are trembling for the | she has. 
safety of the Union; and all are impatientl given us just cause—when she refuses to. sub- 
his mad-cap—has d ‘Union. If she shouldset at defiance the authori~ 
ty of the Supreme Court—an event concerning | 
ented ike’ hor which we entertain no fears—then the authori- 

were encroached upon,and her interests attack- ty ofthat body must be enforced—manfully, 

ed. Any other State in the Union, under the promptly and vigorously enforced; or the 
same circumstances, and convictions, would Union of these States is forever dissolved.— 
probably have made itself nearly as ridiculous ‘It is the duty, the interests, of all, to preserve 
the supremacy of that tribunal; and it will be 
thas the must be preserved, cost what may. The that app m following 
“they ats t orth; |} now going the rounds of the papers, not as the best that might be selected, 

nion as 


high! that the President, on hearing of the nature of | 
ighly, and wou d make as great sacrifices toll the judgment, gave it to be distinctly understoo q) therefore, the mest suitable toappear as a de- 
preserve it, as the citizens of any other section tached part. 
of the country. And now that the supreme 


that he should not aid in carrying that judg-)| 
Scan earth, air, ocean—see in ev’ry part 
judicial tribunal of the country—that ‘ branch 


ment into eflect, we cannot believe to be true. | 
of eur institutions, which sustains with a firmer 


power than cither or all the rest, this wide 
spread republic, with all its growing and bright- 
est hopes’’—has declared her to be in error, 
and her proceedings in the premises, to be un- 
constitutional, we doubt not that she ‘will sub- 
mit, as she is bound to do, with defference and 
respect. The error was an error of judgment. 
_ Doubts existed whether Georgia could, con- 
stitutionally, imprison citizens for not taking an 
oath of allegiance to the State, underthat pro- 
vision of the national charter which declares 
that citizens of one State shall be citizens of 
another, and consequently no oath of local al- 
legiance was necessary. ‘The highest judicial: 
tribunal having decided the question, the author- 
ites of Georgia,as well as these of other States, 
will yield a cheerful aquiescence. It was a 
simple question of State rights, in their applica- 


tion to the personal rights of the citizen—no)}| 


more.” 


Much handle has been made of the following 
foolish and imprudent remark of one of the 
Georgie delegation in Congress—Mr. Clayton; 
who, on the presentation by Mr. Adams, 
of a memorial from New York, praying the 
interference of Congress in behalf of the In- 
dians, and deprecating the proceedings of Geor- 
gia,—which, by the way, was an ill-timed 
measure, to say the least of it—said: 

** He was almost afraid to trust himself with 
such a subject, representing as he did a halfa 
million of the free people of the United States, 
and knowing the great indignity. which they 
had lately received in the pronouncing of a de- 
cison which he hoped and beliered would be 


resisted with the promptitude and spirit which 
became Georgians,and which he was very sure 


Even though the President might feel all that 
is implied in the alleged declaration, policy’ 
would induce him to pursue a different course’ 
than that ascribed to him. Whatever his 
own views or feelings in regard to the apctiina| 
may be, there can be no doubt that, should: 
occasion require, he will adopt such measures, 
as are proper and necessary to maintain the 
authority and dignity of the Court, and to pre-| 
serve the union of the States. If he should not, | 
then the people have the remedy in their own! 
hands. But the supposition is idle and unjust.: 
Whatever may be the qualifications of the Presi- 
dent for the office he now fills,—whatever may 
be the character of his moral or politica! sins—it | 
‘is uncharitable to doubt,on slight evidence, his, 
fidelity to his country. No man has risked 
more, or dene more, or suffered greater priva-| 
tions, to preserve the independence and Union 
ofthese States, than Andrew Jackson. And| 
we truly believe that even now, notwithstand- 
ing his age and consequent infirmities, that, 
should eceasion require—which may heay-! 
en avert—he would be the first to march 
into Georgia at the head of an army, prepared 
to sustain the supremacy of the Constitution 
and laws of the Union; and he would be found, 
as he ever has been, equally ready and willing 
to face in the field of battle, the ‘common ene- 
my of his country. We say this in justice to 
him as an American citizen and soldier; with- 
out reference to any act of his political life. 


The Onondaga, N. Y. Standard says an 
antimasoinc county convention was heid in 
Syracuse last week; but that only iwo per- 
sons were present, 


aever would be executed until Georgia was 


man!!’? 


‘¢ one of whom was chair- | 


Unoumbered ties to bind a _gratefu! heart: 
All-bounteous nature spreads its blessings round 
Tn lovely vision and enchanting sound; 

Fer various ills makes ample recompense 

In various pleasures of each chastened sense. 
Mark how the vapors of a Summer sky, 

In quick succession, rise, expand and die. 

Each pictured scene, at nature's just command, 
Defies the coloring of the painter’s hand; 

Each lovely teint, each ever-varying line 
Proclaims its Master, merciful, divine. 

While fading sun-beams touch each ev’ning cloud 
And charm alike the humble and the proad, 
Hope's tearful eye dwells fondly on the scene, 
And seeks its futare heav’n, the clouds between. 
So reason roams, as fancy leads the way, 
Enjoys each peaceful eve, each happy day. 
Thus does God’s holy providence descend 

On good and bad, their true impartial friend; 
Each rosqgas fragrant, ane each sun as bright, 
Fach day as busy, and as calm each night; 
Each landseape-beauty spreads as broadly reand, 
As mild the heav’ns, as bounteous the ground. 
If such impartial goodness blesses man, 
Allshould be happy on the lib’ral plan. 

What grateful feeling rushes to the heart, 

To view itself, of God's own care, a part! 
Whence then such difi’rence in the human soul, 
This world its trial ground, and heaven its goal? 
In this extent of wrong the myst’ry lies: 

Man, in his folly, each new project tries. 

But human joys live in the human heart; 

The secret pleasure of a secret art. 


Even our artimasonic friends will recog- 
nise and acknowledge the justness of the 
following sketch: 

Bur turn we now to those who seek for fame 
Tn empty honors of an empty name; 
Whose coward hearts ne’er felt a manly glow 
Boldly to face their country’s common foe. 
They would be leaders—but in civil bands— 
No fearfyl weapon soils their dainty hands. 
They war right valiantly on civil foes, 
And dcal bold speeches, rather than bold blows. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Of all base things that crawl this earth needs 
Where human forms or socia) life is found, 

They are most loathsome, who with selfish view, 
Make men their dupes—their beasts of burden too. 
In secret conclave, mark the little knot 

Planning for self, the public good forgot. 

Base combinations and dishonest schemes, 

Office and honers, pride and golden dreams— 
These form the means, the object, aim and end 
To which all zeal of misnamed patriots tend. 
What moral bond can hold them firm and true, 
Who to each pop’lart breath make homage due: 
Who cringe and flatter for the people’s votes, 
And change opinions as they change their coats? 


The following just tribute to the memory of 
Gen. Warren, is alike honorable to the head 
and heart of the poet: 


On that sad spot where fell the good and brave, 
An humble column marked the warrior’s grave. 
A brother’s patriot blood had dyed the ground 
Where patriot-friends and brothers met around: 
That hallowed spot kept with fraternal care, 
Till civil honors paid a tribute there. 
A country’s love, in monumental pride, 
Now points where patriots bled—where WarREN | 

died. 

Who braved his country’s foe with manly tongue, 
When God’s own altars with his accents rung; 
Who drew for liberty his daring steel, 
Fired with devotion to the common weal; 
Who spurned at tyrant pow’r and venai arts— 
Ruled in your councils—governed in your hearts— 
He claims one tear to wet THE MASTER’S GRAVE: 
The gen’rous off’ring he so freely gave 
If e’er bright spirits leave their bright abode, 
To dwell immortal where the mortal trod, 
Come, gentle shade, to bless the free aarl true, 
Who, o’er thy grave, fraternal vows renew. 


The portrait on the 16th and 17th pages will 
be readily recognised as belonging to the dis- 
tinguished personage who figured, somewhat 
conspicuously, in the public prints immediately 
after the appearance of Mr. Sheppard’s cele- 
brated address. We regret that the space) 
allotted to this article will not admit of our 
presenting it to the reader. It is most faithful- 
ly executed. 

The Porm is for sale at the bookstores of , 
Messrs. Hilliard, Gray, & Co.: Carter & Hen- 
dee; Wm. Hyde; and Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
Washington-street; B. F. Edmands, Court- 
street; Wm. Parker, and Peter C. Jones 116 
State-strect; R. P. & C. Williams, Cornhill; 
and at the office of the Mirror. Price 17 cents 


single; $1,75 per dozen. 


Tur Bounpary Question.—Goyv. Smith, in 
his confidential communication to the Legisla- 
ture of Maine, has the following : 


«J herewith communicate, confidentially , for 
the consideration of the Legislature, copies of 
two letters from Mr. Preble, the Agent of this 
State at Washington, in relation to the question 
respecting our North-eastern Boundary, now 

pending before the Government of the United 
Riatie: By these letters 1 am informed that it 
is expected the award and recommendation of 
the Arbiter will eventually be adopted by the 
General Government, and that it has been pro- 
posed that Maine should cede to the United 
States, her claim to the territory which lies 
northward and eastward of the line recommend- 
ed by the Arbiter, for an ample indemnity, in 


abled to make such arrangements with Great! 
Britain as shall comport with the interest and. 
honor of the United States.” : 

It is inferrible from this, that the General 
Government proposes to purchase the disputed 
territory of Maine, and cede it to Great Britain, 
agreeably to the terms of the arbitration. So 
far as the pecuniary interests of Maine are con- 
‘cerned, this would be all very well, But 
whether the sovereignty of the territory ought 
to be so readily ceded toa foreign government, 
is a question which demands the most serious 
and deliberate consideration. A portion of the, 
territory is settled by American citizens.— 
‘Madawaska is represented in the Legislature’ 
of Maine ; and is subject to the laws, and en-' 
titled to the protection of that State. But, if 
the proposition be accepted, she is immediately | 
alienated—transferred to a foreign government; 


and her inhabitants are placed beyond the pro-' 
tection, and excluded the rights now secured 
to them by the laws and Constitution, of the. 
American government. In this point of view, | 
the subject is one of infinite importance. It 
‘should not be regarded with the cold indiffer-| 
‘ence that attaches to a matter of trade—of 
speculation—of dollars and cents. 

| Ifthe decision of the Arbiter be wrong—if 
he has made up his judgment without a proper 
Tegard to the evidence submitted to him, (and) 
the Legislature of Maine has declared, in lan-, 
guage easily understood, that he has so acted, 
that the judgment is wrong,) then the General’ 
lGev ernment cannot accede to the terms of the. 
“decision, without compromising the dignity of, 
the nation. On the other hand, if the arbitra- 
tion be right and equitable, then the State of 
Maine can have no claim on the Government 
for ‘*indemnity ;”’ and an appropriation of the 
‘public property, in which each and every State 
in the Union’has ‘a mutual and common inter- 
jest, for such purpose, would, in our judgment, 
be wrong in principle, and unjust in its opera- 
tions. 


CuoLera 1x Loxpvon.—London papers of 
the evening of the 17th ult. have been receiv- 
ed, from which it appears that the Cholera has 
at length reached the metropolis of the British 
‘Empire. It broke out on the 12th Feb, Ten 
cases and seven deaths were announced in’ the 
space of 24 hours. ‘There have been six addi- 
tional cases, but no deaths. The subject of the 
Cholera was brought up in the House of Com- 
mons on the 13th Feb. 

The disease is spreading rapidly and com- 
mitting great ravages in Scotland. The deaths 
are on a higher proportion to the cases than in 
England; they are also more numerous in pro- 
portion to the population. At Haddington, 
where the disease has prevailed with much se- 
verity, itis no longer confined to the poor, but 
several respectable individuals in easy circum- 
stances have died of it; some after an illness 
of ten, twelve, or fifteen hours. It has broken 
out at Hardwick, on the boarder, ‘‘ so that in 
the east end and centre of the country, says 


order that the General Government may be en- 


an English paper, it is now fairly established, ”|| 


In the House of Commons on n the 15th, ‘the 
Bill for preventing as far as possible the exten- 
sion of the Cholera in England was passed. —_ 
A similar bill for Scotland was brought in and 
read a first time. ) 

The whole number of cases of the Cholera 
in the Kingdom down to the 15th, 4452; deaths 
1313. | 

A London paper of the 17th, (1 o’clock) 
says:—The citizens care not a farthing for the 
Cholera, but the effect of the alarm respecting 
it is indeed a serious affair. We hear of noth- 
ing but the stagnation of trade; outward bound 
ships stopped and unloading; all orders sent to 
the manufacturing districts counteracted, and 
about two thousand laborers employed in the 
shipping in the river dicharging. Many as- 
sert that the deaths are from the typhus fever 


and famine. 


Evewina; or, the History of a Young Lady’s 
introduction to the World. By Miss Bur- 
ney, 2 vols. J. & J. Harper, New York. 
The above work constitutes the 2ist and 

|22d Nos. of the ‘‘ Library of Select Nov- 
els,”’ We have not had time to read it through; 
and shall not, therefore, attempt to speak of its 
merits or demerits. The following extract 
from the author’s preface. will explain its 
character: 


‘* To draw characters from nature, though 
not from life, and to mark the manners of the 
times, is the attempted plan of the following 
|letters. For this purpose, a young female ed- 


| ucated in the most secluded retirement’ makes, 


at the age of seventeen, ber first: appearance 
upon the great and busy stage of life, with a vir- 
tuous mind, a cultivated understanding, and a 
feeling heart; her ignorance of the forms and 
inexperience inthe manners of the world oc- 
casion all the little incidents which these *vol- 
umes record, and form the natural progression 
of the life ofa young woman of obscure birth, 
but conspicuous beauty, for six months after 
her entrance into the world. 
It is forsale at the Bookstores in this city. 


Forrren.—The Reform Bill is making but slow pro- 
gress in the House of Commons, und it is not expected 
to come to a third’reading for sometime. The House 
was divided on several clauses, and it is stated thnt 
Ministers were enabled to carry all they wished with 
sweeping majorities. Nothing, says the Plymouth 
Herald, is yet authentically known whether any,or what 
number of Peers, will be made, to enforce the success 
of the measure in the Lords. 

A letter from Frankfort on the Main of Feb. 4th says 
** A report is current that a conspiracy amongst the 
officers of the Russian Guard at Warsaw, was discover- 
ed and put down, on the eve of its explosion, but not 
until Generals Bergh and Engelman were killed. One 
hundred and twenty officers had 
sent to the interior of Russia.’ 

The Polish Committee have presented a oat to 
the Chamber of Deputies, in which they complain, 
that the Polish refugees are interdicted the entry to the 
capital of France and that only two cities, Avignon 
and Chateauroux have been granted to them as places 
of refuge. 


3. The Mayor and Aldermen have ordered quas- 
tine on all vessels arriving at this port from England Ire 
land and Scotland. 


| 
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TO ELIZABETH, ON HER BIRIH-DAY. 


No wreath for thee, of vernal flow’rs, 
With nice design, from Flora’s bow’rs, 
1 pluck and weave, in artful lay, 
To celebrate thy natal day. : 
Our cold month yields no flow’rs to deck 
The blushes of thy youthful cheek— 
None, save of woeful, shiv’ring form, 
Unsought, unlik’d as winter’s storm. 
No: mine be a nobler, holier aim, 
To fan thy virtue to a flame ; 
To warm the wretched, shiv’ring poor, 
And crown their wants with ample store ;— 
To light the wand’rers wayward path, 
And lead him free from snares of earth ; 
Direct him safe along the road 
That leads him on to heav’n—to God. 
No wreath of flow’rs ambrosial, twin’d, 
Can raise, expand, or fill the mind ; 
But virtue, holiness, and love, 
Will prompt the soul to rise above 
Earth’s fading joys,~-from earth be riv’n, 
And fixt eternally on Heav'n, 


HYMN OF NATURE. 


BY W. 0. B. PEABODY. 
God of the earth’s extended plains !} 
The dark green fields contented lie : 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 
Where man might commune with the sky : 
The tall cliff cha'lenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in their flow. 


God of the datk and heavy deep! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 
Hath summoned up their thundering bands ; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 
Or hurry, trembling, o’er the seas, 
Till calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
- Serenely breathes, Depart in peace. 


God of the forest’s solemn shade ! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That singly wrestles with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 
Bat more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And figh: their battles with the storm. | 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 
The fierce and wintry tempests biow ; 
All—from the evening’s plantive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, * 
To the wild whirlwind’s midnight cry— 
Breathe forth the language of its power. 


God of the fair and open sky ! 
How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome, of heavenly blue, . 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings ! 
Each brilliant star, that sparkles through 
Each gilded cloud, that wanders free 
In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praises to thee. 


‘God of the rolling orbsabove! _ 
Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s unvarying blaze, 
Or evening’s golden showers of light ; 


For every fire that fronts the sun, 
And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 
Was kindled at thy burning throne. 


God of the world ! the hour must come, 
And nature’s self to dust return ; 
Her crumbling altars must decay ; 
Her incense first shall cease to burn ; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 
Have made man’s warmest praises flow ; 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of the world below. 


THE TALL GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY. 


Upbraid me not—I never swore 
Eternal love to thee, 

For thou art only five feet high, 
And I am six feet three ; 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed 
That I could stoop so low— 

Tis only some can tie a knot, 
Though all may fix a beau. 


Besides, you must confess, my love, 
The bargain scarcely fair, 

For never could we make a match, 
Althouuh we made a pair. . 

Marriage, I know, makes one of two, 
But here’s the horrid bore,— 

The priest declares if you are one, 
Then I at least am four. 


’Tis true that moralists have said 
That love has got no eyes, 

But why should all my sighs be heaved . 
For one who has no size ? 

And on my wedding day I’m sure 
I’d leave you in the lurch, 

For you never saw a steeple, dear, 
ntheinside a church. 


*Tis usual for a wife to take 
Her husband by the arm, 

But pray excuse me should I hint 
A sort of fond alarm, 

That when my arm I offered you, 
That happiness to beg, 

Your highest effort, dear, would be 
To take me by the leg. 


I do admit I wear a glass, 
Because my sight’s not good, 

But were I always quizzing you, 
It might be counted rude ; 

And though I use a convex Jens, 
By ail the Gods! I hope, 

My wife will never look to me 
Through Herschel’s Telescope. 


Then, fare thee well, my gentle one! 
I ask no parting kiss, 
I must not break my back to gain 
So exquisite a bliss; 
Nor will I weep lest I should hurt 
So delicate a flower— 
The tears that fell from such,a height 
Would be a thunder shower, 


Farewell! and pray don’tdrown yourself 
In a basin or a tub, 
For that would be a sore disgrace 
To all the Six-Feet Club; 
But if you ever love again, 
Love on asmaller plan, 
For why extend to six feet three, 
A life that’s but a span.— Hood, 


HOME IS WHERE THE HEART Is. 
*Tis Home where’er the heart is, 
Where’er its loved ones dwell, 
In Cities or in cottages, 
Thronged haunts or mossy dell; 
The heart’s a rover ever, 
And thus on wave and wile, 
The maiden with her lover walks, 
The mother with her child. 


Tis bright where’re the heart is; 
Its fairy spells can bring 

Fresh fountaias to the wilderness, 
And to the desert—spring. 

There are green isles in ocean, 
O’er which affection glides, 

And a haven on each sunny shore, 
When Love’s the star that guides. 


Tis free where’er the heart is, 
Eor chains, nor dungeon dim, 

May check the mind’s aspirings, 
The spirits pealing hymn! 

The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power,— 

Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And soft dew to its flower. 


Winter’s Wreath. 


THE PRINTING HOUSE. 


The world'’sa printing house, our words are thoughts, 
Our deeds are characters of several sizes ; 
Compositors the people, of whose faults 

The parsons are correctors--Heav’n revises ; 

Death is the common press, from whence being driven 
We're gather’d and bound for either——or heav’n. 


Mascnic Temple. 


NNIN, SMITH & CO., have just published at the 
Senefelder Lithographic Rooms, 61 Cornhill, a 
splendid view of the Masonic TrempLe, recently 


erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 


mont-street. For sale at the principal Bookstores in 
the City. March 10. 


Furniture Warehouse. 

JOHN HEWS. 
No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
60 Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 


bra constantly for sale a general assortment o 
House FuRNITURE, viz. 
Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembrook, Breakfast, 
Card and Work Tabies, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet Tables, and Glasses, \s ash Stands, common and 
fancy Chairs, Easy, do, Cradles, Looking Glasses of all 
sizes, Couches and Sofas of various pattern, feather 
Beds, Mattrasses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair 
Bedtickings and bindings. 

FEATIUERSof all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 


All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
Wareliouse in tlie city. tf Jan. 7. 


Feathers, &c. 


IDER DOWN, hest white Down, best Live Geese 
Feathers— Ist, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers—- 
Sicily, Hen’s, and Sea-fowl, do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Mattresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—6, 9,10, 11 and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &c.—Domestic Carpeting, 
Comfortables, &c. &c, for sale by 
DANIEL DOLE. 
17, Dock Square. 


Fiooring Boards, &c. 


OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine,or North- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained 
by steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good 


quality and lower rates than can be procured else- 
where. 


} Orders received by 
Nov. 5. tf 


Jan. 7. ep3m 


E. COPELAND, Jr. 
65 Broad Street. 


OB PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat 
est manner at thisOffice. 


